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THE CR^YOTnT, 



AMBniOAN INSTITUTE OF AE0HITE0T9. 

Regular Meeting of October 4:th, 1859. — Charles Bahcock was 
elected an honorary member. 

In consequence of certain membei's finding It inconvenient to 
lecture as annouoced, it was^ on motion, 

Seiohedy That the Committee on Lectured be empowered to 
fill the said vacancies, 

A discnssion ensued on the subject of Decoration as applica* 
ble to churches other than the Gatholio and Episcopal. 
By order, 

R. M. Hunt, Secretary. 



PABra, Sept. 5, 1859. 
J)4ar Crayon: 

OwiNQ to the scarcity of interesting news in the world of 
Art here, I beg leave to send the following conununications 
and extracts. The first is from a German friend, who requests 
me to forward it to the Cbaton, with the hope that you may 
consider it worthy of publication. 

Yours, 

Entikb Palette. 

To Uie Editorial Sawptmann qfthe Orayon: 

Much honobed and eigh-wobthilt esteemed Mister : I 
have that article on .^thetics from our German translated 
lately in the August number of your Journal read, much fami- 
liar already being with the original of t)ur divide philosopher 
Hegel. So have I much interested been to learn that such 
ideas, receptation and good bearing find among your aborigines 
of the Evening-laud. Also, moreover much pleased ain I that 
in your western wildernesses, the great internally percepted 
realities, by and for themselves existing, are in a measure, into 
sense-impressions and high art-embodiments passing. When I 
of your primeval wildernesses think, there in the Far, aUo of 
the simplicity of your life-manners, in your log-houses of jS'ew 
York, Cincinnati and Minnesota, likewise of your wonderfully 
fine opportunities of out-pressing your spiritually percepted 
subjective ideas of the inward-real into the objectivity of sen- 
sated art, I am in heart well rejoiced, and may see a multi- 
form and many-sided <louble-up-ment for your comprehensive 
Thought-Future. 

I deny not there to be many spirits, which with indifference, 
perhaps with contempt, look out down upon the procession of 
spirit-realitieB into the Art- world "of the externally apparent. 
One of yonr countrymen tells to me, that in your village of 
Boston, much out-pression and objective form to inward-con- 
cepted Thought-Ideas is not given in that sensuous Art-sphere, 
but rather man devotes himself there to inner-spiritual-thonght- 
evolvements only in what man calls Sermons and Lectures pri- 
marily. I this statement might perhaps accept with bounda- 
ries. I believe that at the end, that is to say, in that lengthy 
race,* this tendency shall work itself through to good extremi- 
ties: and that so(m or late, the Me and the Not-me will in 
spiritually-sensuous Art-images appropriately and orderly mix 
np. 

• He means — " In ttie long run." 



Be so good as excuse my iitaTiifoId Bpetcli- wanderings and in 
the American laiigunge wiah of exercise. 

Feanz Wolfgang FeiEduioii Gottlieb DuMPFHAMaren, 

VoN GOlTINQEK. 



The following remai'ks are from the pen of Mr. Ego Bubskin, 
A.O.G. (autocrat of gnlleriep). Author of '■' Pebbles of Dieppe," 
*' The Seven Leagued Boots of Pre-Eaphaelitism," " Weeds of 
France and England." Perpetual Chairman of the Hanging, 
Drawing and Quartering Committee. Extracted from tli© 
Monthly Ghost, a new magazine devoted to Art and literature. 

" I have ah'eady distinctly and conclusively shown and 
proved beyond the possibility of dispute, that all Art must 
infallibly languish in America, so long as the authorized quaran- 
tines of Tbouglit and Imagery in that youug and promising, but 
too susceptible country, allow the importation of such Falsities 
as the late French school indulges itself in sending over there. 
I liave already proved this in my late pamphlet on weeds. (See 
chap, on mullens and dockweeds.) Also in the remarks I made 
on the trilobites of the Ohio River and the alluvial mud of the 
American bottom lands of Illinois. But truth needs much 
reiteration. What is it, I ask, that the omnivorous young 
painters of America find in these daubs of color and stains of 
false cliiaro-scuro? What but ignorance of the works of our 
divine mystic Turner, and absence of the electric excitement of 
Pre-Eaphaelitism, can account for their perverted taste? For 
myself, I dread the sensualizing infiuence of Frencli color as I 
do that of French philosophy, falsely so called. Away with 
these enervating Delilahs that shear the Samson of his locks of 
strength 1 Toung America, in whose docile eyes 1 discern the 
promise of considerable strength (may it not be that at some 
future day she may approach even our best standards), should 
rise superior to color and tone — as color and tone merely. 
Her young painters can never pursue this siren with safety 
without the armor of a large philosophy", a high theohigy, and 
a tender humanity. Let them devote years and years to mul- 
lens, pokeberry plants, brickbats in a sunset light — and the 
noonday glitter of the marvellous mica-specks under the heat- 
quivering June firmament. Let them study, hammer in hand, 
rather than paint-brush, the geological strata and dip of their 
own Green Mountains and Alleghanies. Let them delineate 
the spider-webs laden with morning dew. Let them go with 
prayerful and earnest humility, and make careful outline draw- 
ings of the barberry bushes by the roadside in August, pendent 
with the powdery dust of their western deserts, and gleaming 
white like the under side of the poplar leaves that tremble in 
the first approaches of a Connecticut ihunder storm. Let them 
devote themselves to the stains of tobacco-juice on their floors, 
if they will have color before contour. For in tobacco-juice 
(bold as the statement may seem) is a certain humanity. I 
have elsewhere proved that all weeds have a certain humanity — 
so much so that the taste of a Jamestown weed (Datura Stra- 
raonica) will certainly incline a novice to make faces. But in 
America the tobacco plant is eminently human, and where 
there are no spittoons, I see no impropriety in introducing it 
into the foregrounds of their landscapes. 

Above all, let our young American brethren of the brush 
avoid all French Art, except the precious interiors of E. Frdre. 
Let them not rush into the seductive arms of such false charm- 
ers as Delacroix, Troyon, Couture, Diaz, etc., but study the fine 
reds and whites, chalky as our Dover cliffs, and the fiat, thin. 



